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Parents’ National Educational Union. 


I 


BRANCH SECRETARIES. 


Nothing definite having as yet been published concerning 
the duties attached to the office of a Branch Secretary of the 
P*N,E.U-i it is hoped that the following hints may prove useful 
to those friends of the movement who are preparing to act in 
that capacity during the coming winter, 

1. Any one willing to assist in the formation of a Branch of the 
P.N,E,U. in a fresh local centre, is invited to become an Organising 
Branch Secretar)^ pro 

2, The first thing to be done is to interest a few friends in the 
P,N.E.U. and to convene a meeting. At this first meeting a committee 
should be formed, and the Organising Branch Secretary pro /em. would 
probably be elected Hon, Branch Secretary. It is usual to appoint a 
Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Auditor of Accounts, and it will be found 
convenient also to combine the offices of Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 
This being die case, the Comrnittec should pass a resolution authorising the 
Hon* Secretary to open an account in the name of the Branch at a local 

• bank, and two other members of the Committee should be authorised to 
sign cheques. A fonn of resolution to the following effect should be 
passed: — “The Committee of the.... ....Branch of the P.N.E.U. do 

hereby authorise the Manager of the.,.. ........... Bank to honour cheques 

signed on behalf of the above Society by any two of the following 
members t— 


A copy of this resolution, with tlie signatures of the three members, 
should be signed by the Chairman and forwarded by the Secretary to the 
Manager of the Hank. By adopting this plan the Hon. Secretary is at liberty 
to fill out cheques, sign them, and get them signed by one other member of 
the Committee. 

3. Preliminary matters having thus been settled, the Secretary should 
call in the first annual subscriptions, and forward the Branch fee (one 
guinea) to the Central Fund. 

4* The next proceeding should be that of drawing up a few very simple 
Branch Rules, the fewer and simpler the belter. All Branch Committees 
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little child. And I have no doubt this was not sham modesty, but 
1 profound convictioni for what Newton fek is literally true, and is 
recognised to be true by all the leaders in the scientific world, for the field 
of knowledge sllU remaining to be discovered ia immeasurably vast, and the 
man who knows most has but a wider view of the unknown. Rut it is 
possible to master all ancient lore, so it has happened that students only of 
this have seemed to imagine they know everything— a result of stupendous 

ignorance. ^ , 

Although I wish to consider the value of science teaching solely 
from the point of view of its value as an educational instrument, it must 
not be forgotten that the living interest of the subject is a vast factor in its 
power for this purpose, and, therefore, cannot be overlooked as merely 
utilitarian. It is now, of course, admitted that to interest the student Is a 
great part of the battle. But a boy must be dull indeed if he can take no 
interest in any science well taught. Most boys, if they ,are well taught, 
take a very ^eat interest in scientific study. This alone doubles and 
trebles its value as an educational instrument. Another proof of this 
interest is that men who have mastered the elements of any science usually 
keep it up through their svhole lives. How many Latin scholars do so even 
for five years ? I am afraid I must apologise for the length of my remarks. 

But this may be enough to prove to those not too wedded to antiquity, the 
vast and supreme importance of preferring modern to ancient learning. — 

H. I). Pearsall, Orpington, Kent,* 

Will some one who receives little boys into a school, preparator}^ for 
public schools, give us the benefit of their experience? What are the 
important subjects for home preparation, given, intelligence in the pupils, 
and cleverness m the teachers ? What should a bo)^ of average powers be 
able to do at seven years old? What should be aim at by eight, and 
again by nine if he is still at home? When should he begin Latin ? If his • 
father, who was at a public school, teaches him the old pronunciation, will 
it hinder him? Is “Via Latina” (Abbot) the best book? In geography, 
what are the important points to aim at? Any practical details will be 
most useful, and may hinder us from wasting time ; those who, every term, 
receive new boys must know what subjects home- taught boys are most 
weak in. Teachers in National Schools have their lines laid down most 
clearly step by step, but we are left to pick up wisdom as we can. 


Mater. 


[* We hope for further discussion of this important subject. Will our 
readers be good enough to look back to the July number ? They 
wiU see that two important queries remain unanswered. — E d.] 
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1 J Hrift their rules first in committee ; then to have a 
are recommended to d ■ . clause by clause, to the members 

General f ' j„,nt The rules should not be printed until they 

for discussion “;^^“"'c"'„cral Meeting. It is suggested that for the 
.have been confirmed at members of committee, and 

future the name fj„g, naees of a four- paged sheet of 

riclrshtbrom the outer covering of a copy of the Central Rules 
anrpSl®^ plan be adopted, the first prinUng eapenses of each 

branch svil I be very small. special meetings 

amongst themselves from relating to Branch Organisation. It 

they may confer p jj e,u. Lsion shall include seven or 

has been suggested tha October ist to the following 30th 

Sp^ll^ofsi's" "taT ;This point will be discussed a, the September 
•executive committee meeting. ,„tures may be organised for each 

ll be St Serent London Centres, so that all London Branchei 

:^^rp:N 5 .aty have 

n.»d. p.r .ill 

be of the P.N.E.U. does not admit of the 

s:vr;'iod s^rs^hrat^uin^rc - 

Sku wLuaccek an Invitation to give - 

town, provided their expenses were guaranteed. Th p 

easily carried out when friends are prepared to offer hospitality to any 

:redal C^niser or Lecturer whose ^iilToX^^^^^^ 

benefit of their own local centre. Sometimes also will douMl^ be 

good resident Lecturers in the same town or neiylibourhood m winch 

is proposed to start a Branch. j- * ~ n 

3. Branch Secretaries are requested to send copies of their Branch 

Rules both to Miss Mason and Miss Sharland. . . , -it v, 

9. One hundred copies of the Central P""=‘P*"V^Lrv 

suppLd free of cost to any one undertaking the office 

or .Organiser i>™ after which copies can be supplied at the rate 0 

13.* 9 d, per too, post fie«, to be obtained from Miss Sharland. 

IQ. II is earnestly hoped that Branch Secretaries will do all m their 
power to assist Miss Mason and Miss Sharland, by keeping t em pos e^ up 
to date with their respective Branch news, so that complete ^tccoun so ^ 
progress of the KM-E-U. may be published constantly, and the mutual 
interests of London and Provincial Branches thus secure el 

1 1. The duties of Branch Secretaries may be summed up as toUows : 

(i.) To convene all Committee Meetings, General Meetings, and 
Lectures. Branch Secretaries are advised to draw up a 
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short agenda paper before each Meeting, and to send a copy 
to each Committee Member when notice of the Meeting is 
given. 

(ii.) To collect Branch subscriptions, and to pay them into the 
Bank. 

(iii.) To take charge of the Bank Pass and Cheque Books. 

(iv.) To pay the Branch annual fee to the Treasurer of the Central 
Fund. 

(v.) To receive and pay ail bills. 

(vi.) To enter particulars of each meeting in a Minute Book, and to 
have those Minutes read and confinned at the next meeting 
before other business is proceeded with. 

(vii.) To send a notice of each Branch Committee Meeting, 
General Meeting, or Lecture to the Organising Hon. 
Secretary so soon as it is convened ; also to forward 
particulars of such meetings and lectures to the Oiganising 
Hon. Secretary immediately after they have taken place. 
* N.B.— London Branch Seci-etaries should send to Miss 

Sharland ; Provincial Branch Secretaries to Miss Mason, 
Morningion House, Bradford, 

12. As it is very desirable that the necessary printing for each Branch 
should be done at a small cost, Miss Sharland hopes to be able to supply 
Branch Secretaries with Printed Circulars, Notice and Receipt Forms, &c.,. 
in small quantities, and will furnish particulars on application. ^ 

13- It is intended after September, 1890, to issue leaflets in connection 
with the P.N.E.U. The Organising Hon. Secretaries are also hoping next 
session to be able to furnish Branch Secretaries with the names of Speakers 
and Lecturers when required. 

E. C. Sharland, 

L&mhti imd Central Organising mn. Sccniary, P.K.EM. 

N.B.— Address after September 5th— A>*shford School, Uffculme. 
North Devon. 



W. ttVI.ES AND l■EIN^EBS, PJCCAI1JI4.V, ttKADrORD. 


Parents’ National Educational Union Notes. 


On Tuesday, June ^ Public Meeting in connection with tlie above 
Union was held* by the kind permission of the Lord Bishop of London and 
Mrs Temple, at London House. St. Jameses Stjuare, Piccadilly. The 

chair was taken at 3.3° P-m-- the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, 
the other speakers being the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon, the 
Rev Cation Daniel (Chairman of the Executive Committee), Dr. Gladstone, 
and the Rev. E. Wynne (Vicar of Forest Gate), The overflow meeting 
which took place on this occasion showed very clearly that much interest 
in this movement has already been aroused. A full report of the speeches 
will appe.tr in the July number of the Pareiif^ Review. 


NOTICE.— At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the above Union, 
held on Wednesday, June if was resolved, That persons not attached to 
a local centre be admitted as unattached members of the Parents’ National 
Educational Union on pajanent of not less than 3s. 6d. annually to the 
Organising Hon. Sea'ctary, Miss Sharland, 82, Sinclair Road, West 
Kensington Park, London, W. 

It was also resolved at the same meeting, That the fee for life-member- 
ship shall be not less than j^3 3®. 

E. C. Skarlana, 

Orsanistng Hon. Ste. P.N.R.V. 


Prizes. 


The work sent in for the Drawing and Painting Competitions is very 
satis factor^f to Mrs. SteinthaL The following is her award 

Drawing Prue. — Firsts divided between Lily of the Valley and 
Luara Alexander. Highly a doll’s cradle ; PeH^ 

Gdttingen, the drawing of a bird, Bo-peep, Buttercupj Endeavour, 

Chatterbox, Excelsior, Charles Kalph Cooke-Taylor. 

Painting Prize. — First — Maple -sugar, green pot and yellow lowers. 
Highly contfntndsd — ^Tadpole, blue jug and yellow pansies. 

Mrs. Steinthal requests the pri^e winners to send their names and 
addresses to Wharfemcad, Ilkley. Mrs. Steinthal will be very pleased to 
write to any of the competitors if they will send their addresses. 

A Prize is offered for the best drawing of a pair of Outdoor Shoes, 
to be competed for by boys and girls under sixteen years of age. 


W. BVlJLIi AXD !iQK|3^, I'lCCAIKLUV, DRADyQRD. 
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nes 3 is eng^agcd to be with them, they are left necessarily in the hands of the 
nurses^ May I state my own experience in this matter? I had one little 
girl, and there was no kindergarten to which I could send her. I arranged 
her day in the following maimer : From the age of five or six to nine— Scrip* 
tore, hymn, and English reading with me at lo : easy French lesson with 
her French iionne at ro.jo ; walk at it ; sleep at la to i, or as long as she 
wished. I may here add that she slept regularly up to the age of nine, when 
this rest was had by lying on the fioor for thirty minutes or so in the school* 
room. In the winter, if fine, another w alk or run tin 3 o^dock, w ben a young daily 
gov'emess came for an hour and a- half or so for easy lessons In geography, 
Slims, music, and writing. The Utile child, though alone, was thus happily 
employed till her tea time, and a happier, merrier, i7nfy child was never seen. 
In the summer, the governess came first, and then the child walked either 
with me or her or had a game of play till bedtime with her little 

friends. I hope that mothers will endeavour to keep up if possible the old- 
fashioned but priceless boon of the mid-day sleep, doubly essential in these 
days of high pressure and excitement.— D IN. Ui. 

Answer to F. L. B.— London is a difficult place in which to train a laddie 
of Ernestos tastes or “ no tastes. * If it were at all possible to manage it I 
should like to send him for a year to a country rectory, where he could be 
out of doors many hours in the day without feeling that he was doing any- 
thing contrary to rules. Let him dimb trees to see how birds build their 
homes and bring up their families. Let his clothes be such as will not easily 
tear, or will not cause much lamentation when tom. Gloves will no longer 
be a necessary evil, and pocket handkerchiefs will be so much w^anted for 
carrying home precious treasures of all kinds, dead or alive, that, although 
no doubt very dirty, they will, sooner or later, reach the washtub. If 
impossible to send him away from town, J would give him a morning or 
afternoon once or tw’ice a week at the South Kensington Natural History 
Museum, among the birds and beasts, which are there so admirably dis* 
played with iheir customary surroundings, telling the story of their life in 
the most fascinating manner. On the other days he might, with pencil, pen, 
wood, clay, or any other means, attempt to reproduce whatever most 
interested him. Emesds mother does not say if her hoy goes to a day- 
school, or has a governess or tutor, or if she teaches him herself. One thing 
he must be taught, and will learn but from her, to try to follow the example 
of the Boy of Nazareth who was subject to His parents, the pattern Boy as 
He is the pattern Man. The pattern One of whom we all, young and old, 
must be “ imitators ” if desire to be true men and women. — E. E, J. 

An institutioD for the training of kindergarten nurses of the type 
described in the last issue of the Rmfiem is much needed, and there 

is every hope that some such institution may be started early in the autumn. 
The lady who is anxious to establish this much needed institution is an 
experienced kindergarten trainer, and one who has long been connected with 
every effort for the spread of Froebel’s principles. Her idea is to have ten 
young girls who will study in a kindergarten attached to l^er college, and also 
in a children's hospital— the best methods of dealing with children. She 
will train them in all that is noble and generous, and give ihem practical 
training in cooking, needlework, and houschohl work.— 'KlNUEitGARTEN. 
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Then much playful talk mixed with wisdom, and an allcL-ory which 
comes out in this i « l-ride and lust, and envy, and anger, all give up their 
strength to avarice. The sin of the ^vhole world is essentially the sin of 
Judas ; men do not disbelieve their Christ, but they sell him/’ Strong meat 
this fur the babes, but none too strong, as all who have measured the 
reflective powers of children will bear %v itness. And then, to end up wlth^ 

U Your pencils, in fact, are all pointed with formless diamond, though 
they would he H H H pencils to purpose if it crystallised, ' * 

SVBIL. Hut what ij crystallisation ? 

L. A pleasant queslioii when one^s half asleep, and it has been tea-time 
these two hours. What thoughtless things girls are I 
Sibyl. Yes, we are, but we want to know for all that. 

L. My dears, it would take a week to tell you. 

Sibyl. Well, take it and tell us, 

L. But nobody knows anything about it. 

Sibyl. Then tell us something that nobody knows, 

L, Get along with you, and tell Dora to make tea. 

(T/ie hoi(S£ rises, but of course the Lecturer wanted to be forced to 
ieciure again, and 


We earnestly advise ail parents, who feel that “With all thy getting set 
wisdom ■' IS a counsel for their children, to bring them to the feet nf the 
revered master the last of our prophets, or neatly the last, by imro- 
duemg them to “Ethics of the Dust” and “ Sesame and Lilies” (The same 
price and the same publisher,) ^ 

o ™ 'jy H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of the “ Sunday 

School 1 lines (Hodder and Stoughton), and A Study of Child-Nature from 
the Kindergarten standpoint, by Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of the 
Chieogo Kindergarten Training School (where it is published). Here are 
tno capital volumes for the parents' book-shelf, both marked by sound 
wri,/ 1 tender sympathy for ihe lit.le folk, Mr. Trumbull tells us he 
v^ioL “ UH and the bints he gives are of the 

more methrvl^th f tiifficidt hour. But there is 

and sug^S™ “ p' f ‘t’^ madness, and his hints are very useful 

the colfeve rurrlr Porter, of Yale, said that ihe chief advantage of 

do when he rt k/I" 'a trains a young man to do what he ought to 

“thrSoLnirf he wants to do it or not.” Almost 

“Some of the Oforything he asks tor.” 

“Itissadlvtn ^ children in the world have been only children,’ 

^ trnly say. ‘My father, 

herpLer m fairly in his or 

un!diidnes<; moihers who, without any thought of 

l^eir chhdr^ras rnrnn?rr^ deliberately refuse a good-n^^ht kiss to 

lbl5assuranceofafreclion ItaV^°'^\^'‘®u* ! ■ ■ • vviihholding 

^ svhen the tender heart prizes k above all 


thonvhto^r')'°"’- Stand on a carefully 

thought out educational basis. She knows ^hy a child goes wrong and hoi 
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to set him right, A little boy of four is brought to her kindergarten , She 
finds there is a serious obstacle to mentaJ growth ^ viz,, self-consciousness. 
What IS the cause of it?' asks the mother, ‘ If the child bad not such 
a sensible mother/ 1 replied,. '1 should say that he had been “shown off" 
to visitors until the habit of thinking that everyone is looking at him has 
-become fixed in hts mind/ Instantly the blood mounted to her face, and 
she said, '^That is what has been done. You know that he sings very well. 
Last winter my young sister frequently had him stand on a chair beside the 
piano and sing for guests. , , , If I had known then what now 1 do t 
would have died rather than have allovred it,’ " We may or may not agree 
with Mrs, Harrison's analysis of body, mind, and soul, and with the teaching 
she founds thereon, but throughout the volume are scattered hints like the 
abovet full of leading and light, which must needs be profitable to mothers. 
Our readers would be interested in a remarkable pamphlet by Lady 
Wei by, entitled fViittessi^s ie Ambiguity (W. Clarke, Steam Press Office, 
Grantham, 3jd. by post). It is a coIlEction of perhaps two hundred protests 
from the pens of the ablest philosophical writers against that vague use of 
words which is the gravest hindrance to accurate aud practical thought. 

As a fact, do any two persons really mean the same thing exactly by the 
words they use? Does even the same person at different times F'* (Venn, 
Empirical Logid), Truly we are in great need of a “ Science of Meanings’* 
to dear the ground for all other science, and parents can do more than 
others to further such science by insisting that their children shall express 
their concepts in language as accurate as they know how to make it. 


OUR WORK. 

The Biicksrbuud is open to receive new members, and students of 
German should find the Club very helpful and attractive. Address Miss 
Elsa d’Esterre- Keeling, 41, Holland Road, Kensington, W, 

The Eisole Club is also open to new members, and as the studies advance 
the work should be rnore and more attract ive to amateur artists. Address 
W, G, CoUingwood, Esq,, Lanehead, Coniston, Lancashire. 

The Parents'^ Rmtiew School is open to parents who desire that children 
educated at home should have those advantages of a common standard 
classification, and periodic examination, for want of which the home- taught 
child compares disadvantageonsly with children who go to school* Address 
The Editor, care of Publishers, Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, 
London. 

The proper coupon should be sent in each case. 

The Hou^c of Education is open to enrol students, who should begin 
work in January. Ladies who wish tlieir daughters to be trained in matters 
belonging to child nurture, whether with a view to their future homes, to 
teaching, or to work as lady nurses, are invited to apply without delay to 
The Editor of the Parent^ Ambleside. 
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7 'Adse Dre^^/ui Ttmtts, by Theniselves (Fisher Unwiti, 3/6). The idea 
is a g'ood one^nd is well earned outp Bo&en and Middy write an account 
of their own \dveritLires, with reflections natural to small boys. The 
reader has the aVusement of an interesting child-study^ made more safe 
for children thanyiost books of the kind by the figment that Bosen and 
Middy are tlieir historians. They are two jolly little boys and get 
themselves into amusing fixes. Other small boy« would greatly enjoy their 
adventnres which, beV said, might lead to iiaKardous imitations. 

OM Tales from Greece^ by Miss A. Ximmem (Fisher Unwin, a/6). 
Miss Zimmern justifies l^erself fully for the production of one more version 
of the Greek Hero taledi. This is a charming little book and fills a gap. 
The author rightly judges \hat these old Greek tales, as told by the poets, 
are so interesting in themselves that the padding proper for fairy tales may 
well be left out. The illustr^ions are classical and instructive. 

Glimpses m/a Tlarif by Mrs. Brightwen (Fisher Unw'in, 3/6). 

Mrs. Briglitw^en says, in her |^&ace, ** 1 \vant to enable my young friends 
to share the joy of spending hofes in a garden learning to understand the 
structure of plants, I want to ™ke them able when they see a bud, or a 
root, or a twig, to know' what the lii story of that object is, how it comes to 
have the shape it takes, how' it de{kluped into its present condition, and 
what its nest form wrili be,” We give no higher praise to this very 
charming voi lime than to say that MrsMright'wen has fuifiUed her intention. 
I'he girls and boys wiio read her book Vill begin the study of botany whth 
that keen interest in and understanding'i^the ways of nature in plant -life 
which is pretty effectually cured for the uMortunate child who begins with 
some nicely arranged little text-book int^ded to teach him all about 
Botany, There is no more fatal education^ error than that of teaching 
children a miserable knowledge by rote of tre facts of a science under the 
delusion that they are thereby acquiring the liwng science, Mrs. Brightw'en 
opens the eyes of her ** young friends” lo'^e the living processes of 
plant -life and to observe and interpret the acUrm of the floral organs, leaf 
and stem. Mothers, who lament their inaottVy to teach Botany, will 
delight in Mis. Brightwen^ s book both for tfliamselves and for their 
children. X 

7 he ^tn^'s Own Booh : being historical sX^ies collected out of 
English Bomantic literature in illustratioti of^e Beigns of Bnglis/t 
Monarchs, from the Conquest of William /K,, eAled by G. L, Gomme 
(Constable &■ Co , 6/-). Mr. Gomme thinks Mr. Andrew Lang has not 
covered all possible fields in his ever -welcome yellbwi blue, and pink 
books. He claims, we think rightly, that hitheno ^glisb History and 
English Literature have not been appealed to. We h^e often w'ondered 
why the foilt- tales told by Geoffrey of Monmouth, for example, have not 
been prnduced for the children. Mr, Gomme's plan is to\give us sketches 
of particular events by famous authors, from Mr. Radclme to Sir Walter 
Scott, from William of M^ilmesbury to Thackeray. TheWme thing has 
^een done before by Green the historian, by Miss Yonge, and others* but 
Mr. Gomme's selection is very w^eicome and very interesting. We believe 
I at each story will serve two purposes — w'ill create an a^etite for the 
00k from w'hich it is extracted, and also, an interest in the p^iod of which 
It treats. \ 
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Mi..Mb..eand her bcye belan^ n^tX t™ 
grandmothers, for grandmothers are quite "w' 

ffrandmothers and great- grand fathers,^ ^ ^ nowadays,— but |rreai- 

TAe Chitidren 0 / ths Cast/e, bv Mrs Ma1peu>-r,..ft, />r 
is another t^rctty tale of twin sisters who lived "Lolb™ '“"r* 
when at -‘the Castle.” and had many adventures • u 

Cousin Bertran^. who came to live with them and L ^ ^ 

havm, done so \These youn^ 

their eyes,, indeed Mavis' ia^t sel^cTfn the f “ “""S 

«arge Wve o^cSe" 

time she has produced fifteen gZJ ^or the children. This 
two or three pages in length^ droll idirmiaf” ^ someiimes only 

=>>ch a little plofas ehildrfn '4™”’ with just 

j.isr/rD'i.fite) ‘C“?* 

and artist in veniuring- to picture and admire the pluck of author 
Savonarola, Petrarch, GioL Fra\n^r'*°'^‘^*a'’'° *'’® "’““‘f’® 
are held by most of us in Florentines, who 

pictures never offend the reader’, 

inadequate, is (o give high praise tn^ ’ as painfully 

can imagine that when recited and undertaking. We 

impressive^T"' ' 

T.I. ”■ 5 H 

>U colour and design They If t, quite high art^' 

less decorative illustrations we knorSTIt 

armonious colouring. The nurser s * “ffer a study in 

“ Kr; "v;;" -« ^ 

with stories andVictu d ^ ‘^^'-rnicg 

pitcher-pUnts will ple.ale yl^nf ttlli f 

nice blood-curdling tale C bLs "a" d " - - 

letters to St. Nicholas. ,n fact tZ L nnd jokes and 

matter in this volume of St Nichrrll faileiiao find delightful 

people know that Mary Mapes LdleTsf h® 1'*'^ ye^ng 

people of. say. to years and undlf' ph" ^ magaLe for small 

£';7:fLr^-4rL~- 

r-i. ,,„ ,r.. „„ I 
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everlasting and only purpose of the school.*’ We shoiiVd 
j£ character is no doubt the result of the snhooU as of all the other 
.ues at work in life» but that the immediate purpose of the school is verv 
distinctiy ^fisw/edgi^. of the varied sorts for which a human beine has 
proper afBnities. Where character is the direct and immediate aim we are 
apt fo^et a somewhat priggish and shallow person whose little goodnesses 
are conscious and are apt to be fatiguing to others. 

Again, Mr. Percy Ashley in JioAue Noies on American Universiilies 
says that— "they have attempted to bring themselves into touch with 
the actual problems of the national life and to send theit students out 
equipped to meet every-day needs." The old English Universities he 
adds, have hitherto had another ideal, We hope that they will keep that 
other ideal, but enlarge it, not from the standpoint of economic needs but 
from that of the affinities proper to man in the reaJm of knowledge • 'that 
IS, that their training shall not be in the way of qualiScation, but of cuiture 
in an ever more inclusive sense, 

Mr. .Sadler, in his penetrating study called A Contrast between 
German and ynerican /deals m Edutati,>n, \^a\s, sounds the note 
u' familiar, that of the "educational unrest," 

^^hlch he finds alike pathetic and universal. If the writer of this paper 
does not make any dogmatic pronouncement as to a better wav he at 
>he shallows He would not have us pi^t’ch U 

thL^^t " rr‘^0'''" “r other educational 

^ ^ nation must grow it out of its 

own soli. Hut Mr. Sadler offers us an ideal and a warning good for uVto 
lay to heart. Among the qualities which are most precious'are tesource- 

i;::’ lesdershX 

esSs gaiety of mind, moral courage reverence faith Yet 

0 the nation a system 

whisht of -ty qualities on 

bad 1 h inJ hir Chaos may be a 

oad thing, but over-organization is worse *' ^ 

sZtkii’tTl S' SI S'T'^ 

auction oNv,verv use^ful hn publishers on the pro- 

InformatL S f ^ 'he head of General 

of S ^oaeties and organizations concerned with education, 

whTrn^^^°d ^ laminations, and 

iqoz. The powers of the educational year igot- 

Order are vfr; Ml/d ‘a^ S'Kht “7 R^gi^traLn 
and exact as we can / ^ informal ion appears to be as complete 

alphabetical lists of second^ handbook. Part IL contains 

articles and reviews ^chooWsters and schools, and Part llL. 

temper with the various articles dealing in a liberal 

the year. GirU* schook that have come up during 

but no doubt a similar women teaclSs, are necessarily left out, 

^eems to mu/b P-pareVjn their intLsts. It 

of general educafion^il . been she^^n covering topics 

educational mterest in Parts f. aud Ill^hough the Ls 
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are GOncerned only with secondary schoolmasters and seconci. , 
for boys. \ 

Phiiosopi^ i iis Scope and Relations ^ by the late Henry Sidgwit 
(Macmilian*y>/6 net). Any utierance by the late Professor Sidgwick on the 
subject of Pfl^llosophy is impottanc and in this posthiimous publication a 
real diffictiltyVin the mind of the student is elucidated. He has been 
tempted to imtone on the one hand that the kindred studies — Psychologyp 
Logic, Ethics^ abd the rest, cover the whole ground; and that '' Philosophy 
is more or less a\^vague counter, current when thought is not dehnlte ; or, 
on the other h^d, his conception of Philosophy ” is inclusive and 
exhaustive and beholds that in fact it covers all closely related subjects of 
enquiry. Now Professor Sidgwick’s searching examination into the scope 
of philosophy leaved us with the certainty that philosophy is concerned in 
discovering and foonVlating the unifying principles which should bring into 
harmony and effeciiv^ess all those sdences which a:ffect indlviduat and 
collective living. The Writer’s examination of the historical method adopted 
by- the evolutionist is p^ticularly instructive. The argument concerning 
the Darwinian theory is ^specially interesting, and the conclusion will be 
welcome to many of us ivnp have felt ourselves in danger of being sw-ept off 
our feet by the rasb assertio^ that man is a material organism and nothing 
more. The author coosidere and demonstrates that the question of the 
immortaiity of the soul is ill no wise affected by the Darwinian theory 
of evolution; and adds, I (conclude, then, that the historical method 
as applied to anthropology onXthe basis of Darwin's theory, leaves the 
metaphysical problem of the re^tibn of mind and matter exactly where 
it was.” 
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TO THE READERS OF VhE ‘‘ REVIEV?.” 


l^The Editor is not tesponsihle for opinions of Corfcspondents^ 


I should like to draw the attention of all readers of the Review to the 
arrangements made by our Conference Cornmktee. We have decided to try 
the experiment of bringing memhers of the Unfen together twice in the year 
and thus having two opportunities of rousinA one another’s enthusiasm 
and focussing P.N,E.tJ, thought. We are thApfore going to have our 
Council Meeting (for election of officers, passife^ report, and our 

Conversazione on June 8 th. Our Conference will rake place about the end 
of October. This w'e hope will prove a less buw and therefore more 
convenient time than in the height of the London aefeon. Full particulars 
of the Conversazione will be advertised in the Revieh^ Meanwhile, f am 
able to say that Miss Mason will contribute a pape^n questions which 
she hopes may be of help to us all at a moment when aVeneral feeling of 
unrest exists in the educational world. The CommittM feel that every 
effort should be made to spread the true principles forXthe diffusion of 
which the Union exists. Every P.N.E. U, member will recerve an invitation 
to the Conversazione. The Secretary^ 26, Victoria Streefe will gladly 
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Casabianca. In these, as she says, the thread of truth there must be in 
them has developed into such a beautiful tissue, that, even if unsubstantial 
when tested, it W surely delightful to contemplate. 

We almost oive an apology to our readers for recommending so well- 
known and deseiyedly esteemed a book as this, but new generations of 
readers are constantly rising to whom even the oldest and best known 
favourites may be introduced without impertinence. . . , ti. . 

We should like to See books of this kind more clearly printed. The type 
in this case is admirable, but the paper is rather too thin and transparent, 
necessitating the use 6( too little ink, and resulting in a blurred and in- 
distinct effect which tirei the eye. c i . j 

no Fairy Book: The Best Popular Fairy Stones. Selected and 
rendered anew, by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.'’ (Golden 
Treasury Series). New EdHion, 2s. 6 d. net. (Macmillan ; London and 
New YorW*) ’ 

All lovers of good books mus\ feel heartily gralefal to Messrs, MacmiUao 
for bringing out the new half-cr^w edition of one of the most charming 
series of books published in aoy'^anguage, the series which took its name 
from Francis Turner Palgravc's almost perfect selection of English songs 
and lyrics. Although the field frohi which they have been selected is of 
the very widest, it has not been sou^t to publish as many works as could 
possibly be collected into a single series, but to make a very eclectic choice 
so that each book should rank as ai^ong very best of its kind This 
Fairy B&aA* certainly lakes that place, brought out first in 1 863, it has been 
reprinted no less than six times — the firstly five editions being in the more 
expensive form. We well remember the d^iorus of praise with which it was 
hailed on its first appearance, and it must ha’ie been among the most cherished 
friends of many of our readers in their childliood. How many thousands of 
very young readers must have stolen away intd what Robert Louis Stevenson 
calls ** the dear land of story-books ” with this, volume in their hands, and 
filled their imaginations with the valorous ^ventures and marvellous 
histories of the long procession of fairy heroes aW heroines that moves in 
such picturesque fashion through these pages Here, if anywhere, are 
“ the shores of old Romance 1** Here is the EldWdo of our childhood. 
Here are the ^‘shining levels of the lakes and bli 
we went 


inland seas’^ where 


“ Sailing far away 
To the pleasant Land of Play 
To the fairy land afar 
Where the little people are ! " 

The editor tells us quite frankly that this *^is meant\to be the best 
collection attamable of that delight of all children, and of many grown 
people who retain the child-heart still— the old-fashioned Vime-honoured 
classic fairy-tale/^ “It has been compiled/* she says, “ from\all sources^ 
far* oft" and familiar ; when familiar the stories have been tracea with care to 
their original form, which, if foreign, lias been re -translated, condensed, and 
in any other needful way made suitable for modern British children.” 
Within the prescribed limits we may say that this aim has no^only been 
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attained, but atfamed with an added grace of manner and chamv of style 
and. as we had a right to expect Wn so delightful a story-teller as the 
Authoress of *<John Halifax." WhetS^, in any children's library, this 
bjMk IS wanting, we recommend our read^ to lose no time in filling up the 

A,,.Eaiy Hisforye/ Dealing more especially with Polirfeal 

History. (For Standards VI. and VII.) By S. R Gvrdiner /MCa 
Longmans.) Tltis capital iittie book has, unforlunalely, somedefe -^iris 
without an index; the "brief outline" at the end, occup^ nearly ihir^y 
pages, IS m too small type ; dates are not primed at tlp^S of the was 
or chapters ; and it contains some remarkably foarafid sensational iilSttr^. 
tion^ among others which are quite suitable. HtS'w so eminent an historian 
as Mr Gardiner can have permitted them' to disfigure this otherwise 
admirab e schooi-book is a mystery, pretentious cover, we may a^d 

js also m bad taste. We should ^ very much to see more hJmlv 
between the matter of the boo^nd its form. Some may think this is of 
Itttle conseauence, but thev shoulH r/aTTs-wiK-sv. ^ 



Itttle consequence, but th^hbuld remember that we have to' educate'* he 
eye as well as the under^ding, and that it is through the eye as much as 

tbe ear that tlie mmjt'is informed. 

Af^ fromAes^xtemal faults the little book is worthy of Mr. Gardiner 
and that is pajitng as much for it as can be said. It is really one of the most 
hopeful and gratifying signs of our times, that men of the highest eminence 
in science and literature and in that most important, perhaps, of all branches 
of knowledp the history of our race, should be so ready as they are to 
retire a while from their special studies to give their time to the teaming of 
ma sfudent. It is not so long since nearly all our educational 

Sf r'fi i' ^ of compilers, who were bookselleJ 

hac^ in the fost place, historians and men of science in the second. Many 
of them got ^eir knowledge from the first books which chanced to come in 
th^rway. Hand-m-mouth caterers for an uncritical public, they werTt he 

babblements" of 

ich Milton complained long continued to be their staple. How widelv 
^fferem it is at the present day, when the teacher who is alive to his Itj 

ofLgtaa?£^kerrtnd P^pils.can command the services 

wnWs of tlie ty t best authorities and the ablest 

England treated 

comSies Ln ill ‘>^0 best way in which men living in 

sacrifidD«theliL!v „nr^- pursuing the common good ivithout 

to be silent ir ^ “ V ■"dividual. The teacher, therefore, who wishes 

of Ms pu“ ifa Sant 'I'sLTh ‘ t'"' ^“d leave the minds 

and as to the lives beginnings and growth of the English nation, 

raade it uhm it Is ""d characters of aU the great men who have 

We fee! a certain debt of gratitude to Mr, Gardiner for his assertion of 
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ctihivated for variou'? uses. Of these last, the laverider, rosemary, and 
patchouli are carefully grown in fields, and sbid for perfumes. The sage, 
thyme, marjoram, and basil are also cultivated j they are sold in the markets 
for food seasoning. The cook calls them “ pot-herbs.” The mint, balm, 
catmint, penny-royal, horehound, and hyssop, are used in teas and in 
medicine- Side by side around the world and through time go the bees and 
the Labiate flowers of their garden. The long proboscis of the bee is just the 
right Instrument to reach into and rifle the long narrow throat of the thyme 
blossoms, and the open mouth invites the visitor, and mes room for the 
bee's head to enter well, so that he shall by no means missShe pollenj’ 
£dum/ie>» and Schml (Thring : Macmilla n/) Evpry parent should 
possess this book. It Is true that it deals lar^ly with questions which! 
concern the schoolmaster chiefly \ as, for example, the classics as in- 
struments of education, the conditions of a successful school, masters, 
environments, and so on. But even these are questions that indirectly 
concern even parents of young children. Some time, these will have to go 
to school, and it is well that parents should keep before them an ideal of 
school life, and an ideal school Somehow, ideals have a way of fulfilling 
themselves s and the demand creates the supply. If schools are not perfect ; 
if they turn out their men and women on a not much higher platform than 
the parents of these men and women occupied before ; if there are radical 
faults in our schools, not only in method, but in principle— why, the fault lies 
not with schoolmaster or schoolmistress, but with parents. It is absolutely 
certain that our schools are w'hat parents desire to have them, and are, on 
the whole, very much in advance of the parental ideal Where they fail, 
does not Mn Thring put his finger on the spot when he gives us these 
popular theories of education — theories w'liich, by the way, parents do not 
put into words, but which they do allow to govern their action ? 

“ Getting the children out of the way with an easy conscience, which is a 
luxury. 

Getting them an advance on the home nursery, which is a luxury. 

Getting them a good connection, which is a doubtful luxury. 

Giving them a chance in an intellectual lottery, which is a chance.” 

It would, however, be a mistake to take up this volume merely as a sort 
of finger*post to a good school. It is full of wise hints, thoroughly practical 
and available for the training of dxildren from the very first. Here, for 
example, is a useful remark : It must be borne in mind that with the 

young memory is strong, and logical perception weak. All teaching should 
start on this undoubted fact. It sounds very fascinating to talk about 
undersfattdtng^ everything^ learning everything thoroughly-^ and all those 
broad phrases which plump down on a difficulty and hide it. Put in 
practice, they are about on a par with exhorting a boy to mind he 
does not go into the water till he can swim. In the first place, a certain 
number of facts must be known before any comple.x thing can be 
understood even by those who are capable of understanding iu” 
*nii& is ivorth bearing in mind. The matter would have been made a 
little plainer if the strength of the “ young memory ” were not treated as an 
arbitrary fact, but if it were recognised that memory is the mere result of 
attention, and that the child's eager interest in everything — because every- 
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Ihing is new to him— is tlie real secret of bis good.feemory. Still, the fact 
remains, the memory is strong, and this is one of natoral truths which 
direct otir efforts at education. We know that ^ dim perception of this 
tmth lay at the foundation of the old system of leirning by rote, which the 
modem educationalist condemns. But the mistake lay in not perceiving 
children remember well ; no pains were talfea to interest them in the 
matter they were compelled to commit to mernot^, and the memory work of 
the old school was mi in educational value. Butpiere we have suggestion as 
to w’ise action upon this fundamental truth! 

But memory is, or may be, very powerful the case with which httle 
children pick up language shows this: parenfc do not vrait till children 
understand everything before they teach thcm ?to talk, and could not if they 
would, because of the parrot power of the child. Nature herself prescribes 
a wise collection of material at first, without ^oubling liow far it is under- 
stood ; be sure if it interests, it is undersidod enough. This collection 
cannot begin too early j the same natural Jaw^that makes little children talk, 
makes little children have inquisitive minds, ^nd power enough to take the 
next step too, and learn to read ne.irly as sodn as they can talk welL This 
is not injurious. Injurious work is the forcing the child to continued 
exertion. The mind in this is like the body : look at the restless activity of 
the puppy when it is not asleep, but obsei^e every haif-minute or so it has 
its little rests and pauses. Look at the young child at play, it is the 
same. But take the puppy out a set walk, /and it will probably die, because 
it cannot rest when it pleases. This is , the law for the ver>^ young. No 
praise or blame must be used to hinder the Httle creatures from resting when 
they like, but within this limit let theiW have every opportunity of active 
exercise in body and mind. A good nursery library, which the children may 
use when and how they please, asking no leave, and under no compulsion, 
is an invaluable boon. Why should noJ the little restless mind have some- 
thing to feed on ? It is the doing a given amount of work in a given time 
which kills ; whereas, by impel ceptible/dcgrees, with actual pl^sure and no 
strain, a child may be allowed to acquire much knowledge in a desultory 
way. It is no effort, because there i/ plemy of time. If it Js not done In 
this way, the poor child afterwards, ai eight or ten years of age, is expected 
to learn in a year or two what might /have been spread over the four or six 
previous years. This is cram-^ and v^ useless cram too. 

“The fate of too many is decided by the time they are twelve years old, and 
the stamp of mediocrity pressed down heavily on them. For lost time not only 
means lost knowledge, but the lost power of getting knowledge. Just as on 
a journey a man who slept till midday always w'ouid not only be remaining 
still while he slept, but also getting fat and unable to move on when awake. 
It is too late to wish to run a race, however strong the wish may be, when 
your antagonist is not only half the race ahead, but you are too fat to move. 

“ Tliere can he no doubt that not to give full opportunity of exercise to the 
young creature, both in mind and body, is as much against Nature and 
Nature’s laws as to force it to continue action by injudicious severity or 
more injudicious praise/*^ But /Nature instructs n^hus far, that there ia a 
perpetual restlessness of curii^ty, combined with great capacity for receiving 
any new impressions, becainle they are new, whether understood or not, in 
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l^J'ke EdU^ u noi res^mnibU for the opinittffs of CorrespondetJis,'] 

Dear EditOK,— M ay we call the attcntiOTi of your reaaers to a scheme 
which is intended as a preliminary attempt to meet the need felt by many 
educated women for more systematic and intelligent Biblical study* 

No serious student of the Bible to-day can afford to ignore the fresh 
lieht continually pouring in from recent research and e^loration— least 
of all those who are interested in the leaching of Scripture* It is an 
honour to England that the responsibility for teaching the Bible is so 
universally recognised, but we are beginning to see that those who teach 
it must study it more thoroughly* 

There are many who have little opportunity or leisure to gam the 
knowledge which alone will enable them to resist the attacks of hasty and 
one-sided criticism. A three-weeks Vacation Term has been arranged at 
Cambridge, in order to provide facilities for Academic Bible Study on the 
level of honour work in other subjects. It is hoped that such a course 
of study, arranged on a Christian basis, and conducted by lecturers 
chosen, not as representatives of any particular school of doctrine, but 
as experts in their own subjects, may meet a very widely felt need. 

As at present arranged the scheme will include courses of four lectures— 
from Dr. Kirkpatrick, cm "Old Testament Religion" j Professor Swete, 
on "New Testament Christology " ; Dr. Stanton, on " New Testament 
Times’'; Dc- Rasbdall, on "The Philosophy of Religion"; Mr. F. C, 
Burkitt, on *■ The Synoptic Gospels*’; Rev* C. F. Burney, on ’‘Genesis 
and Exodus"; Dn Barnes, on “Isaiah”; Dr. Agar Beet, on “The Epis*^ 
to the Romans”; Rev, R- H* Kennett, on "The History of Israel ^ 

well as single lectures on special subjects, ^ 

The terms, Including lecture fees, and with residence at 
GiitonCobegea, will be i/r* 6^,; in lodgings, from ft 12s. bd. p >er 
Maky Beksqn {Prestdeni of Commitiee)^ 

Tremans, Hoisted K eypes, 
Beatkice Ckeighton, Secreiaryt 

Hampton Court Palace, 

who will gladly give any necessary information* 



Dear Editor, — O ne is so accustomed to hearing the Kindergarten 
attacked as a mere place for play that one notes with a little arnuseniemp 
though with much satisfaction, that your correspondent, Mrs* E* K 
Johnston, admits tUat it is, after all, a serious institution, Whilst it is 
impossible to discuss the merits of the Kindergarten system within the 
limits of a short letter, the question raised, of its effect upon a child s 
nervous condition, is so important that I cannot refrain from writing a few 
words on the subject. 
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each book in tlie li&t. We am giisd io aee Ederfibeim's 7'/ie LiJ& artd 
Times qf fesus ike Messmh given as the authority for the life of our 
^ Lord, and The fl&ly Gospels (ii lustra ted) S,P*C.K.| as a picture-book. 

, Hisi&ryqf Western Europe, by J. Harvey Robinson (Ginn df Co*, 7/6), 

Professor Harvey Robinson appears to os to have treated what he' calls 
so vast a theme with singular judgment and sincerity. This is no mere 
I mass of facts, but a serious and thoughtfui attempt to state matters 

I truly and clearly, also to bring the narrative into harmony with the mott 

recent conceptions of the relative importance of past events and 
institutions.** The author saves space by omitting persons and events of 
secondary importance, and traditional anecdotes, and this space he gives 
^ to “ institutions under which Europe has lived for centuries— above all, the 

f Church," and “ the life and work of a few men of iudubilably first -rate 

importance in the various fields of human endeavour— Gregory the Great, 
Charlemagne, Abelard, S. Francis, Petrarch, Luther, Erasmus, Voltaire' 
Napoleon, Bismarck/* The second chapter treats of Western Europe 
before the Barbarian invasion— the last, of Europe of to-day. We are 
grateful to Mr. Robinson for a book which should do much to introduce 
European History into the advanced classes of our schools. We know of 
nothing which covers the same ground in so compact a volume, and with 
such fairness and simplicity. There are some thirl^f-six capital historical 
maps, and a number of other interesting illustrations* We have noticed 
one or two Americanisms in spelling, buE none in style. 

< The Scieneesr a Reading Bonk pur Children, by E, S* Holden (Ginn 
and Co*, 2/6)* Again America comas to the fora with a school-book after 
our own heart. The Sciences is a forbidding title, but since the era of 
Joyces scientific dialogues, vve have met with nothing on the same lines 
which makes so fit an approach to the sensible and intelligent mind of a 
-hild* This is what we call a ** first-hand ** book. The knowledge has of 
^^^se all been acquired ; but then it has been assimilated, and Mr. Holden 

knowledge both of his subject-matter and of 
his book has been thrown into the form of conversations 

conversations, without padding. About 300 
a'® treated of: Sand-dunes, Back-ice, Herculaneum, Dredging, 
Hutrican^. Echoes, the Prism, the Diving bell, the Milky-way and— 
Shan we ssty. everything else ? But the amazing skill of ihe author is 
shown in the fact that there is nothing scrappy and nothing hurried in 
the treatment of any topic, but each falls naturally and easily under the 
head of some principle which it elucidates. Many simple experiments are 
included, which the author insists shall be performed by the children them- 
selves* We wish we could quote the whole of the singularly wise preface 
a vade mecum \o teachers— but we must content ourselves with a few 
words: "All natural phenomena are orderly ; they are governed bylaw? 
they are not magical. 1 hey are comprehended by someone ; why not by 
the child himself ? It is not possible to explain every detail of a locomotive 
to a young pupil, but it is perfectly practicable to explain its principles so 
th' this machine, like others, becomes a mere special case of certain well- 
stood general laws* The general plan of the book ia to awaken the 
ation; iq convey useful knowledge? to open the doors towards 
Its special aim is to stimulate observation and to excite a living 
ig interest in the world that lies about us.’* 
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PARENTS’ REVIEW: 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
HOME-TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

■•EOUCATrO.'J >S AN Al-MOSPHEHK, A DISCtPLINE, A LlFF..--M.l//iew Armid. 

Editorial. 


Here is a suggestive anecdote of the childhood of Mr 

^ us m the Autobiography of Mar^' Howitt." the bette 
known of the sisters. "One day she found her way into 
umber room.^ There she caught sight of an old bLc, am 

Ird ‘^^'Tie upon words that sh 

Sd he 1 ? her father objected to read aloud- 

of the Great The exquisite pictun 

of the Great Child’s birth in the one chapter, and the beauty o 

which •ihr^ y^^ars old with a rapture 

httle ones read everj- day the events of Holy Wee^vith me 

aVirSr,.'^' “• 

recepbvlo 7 Sre,?“‘ ^^e religious 
the deep things of Co^ ■ fi‘«ess to apprehend 

V01.1.-N..J, reverentlj-. And that because, 
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as none can appreciate more fully than the “ Darwinian/* the 
attitude of thought and feeling In which you place a child is 
the vital factor in his education. 

Begin it, and the thing will be completed ! “* is infallibly 
true of every mental and moral habitude : completed, not on 
the lines you foresee and intend, but on the lines appropriate 
and necessary to that particular habitude. In the phrase 
unconscious cerebration,” we are brought face to face with 
the fact that, whatever seed of thought or feeling you implant 
in a child — whether through inheritance or by early training— 
grows, completes itself, and begets after its kind, even as a 
corporeal organism. It is a marvellous and beautiful thing to 
perceive an idea— when the idea itself is a fine one— developing 
within you of its own accord, to find your pen writing down 
sentences whose logical sequence delights you, and yet in tlie 
conception of which you have had no conscious part. When 
the experienced writer Veels off” in this fashion, he knows 
that, so far as the run of the words, the ordering of the ideas 
go, hi.s work will need no revision. So fine a thing is this 
that the lingering fallacy of the infallible reason established 
itself thereupon. The philosopher, who takes pleasure in 
observing the ways of his own mind, is a thinker of high 
thoughts, and he is apt to forget that the thought which 
defiles a man behaves in precisely the same w'av as that 
which purifies ■ the one, as the other, develops, matures, and 
increases after its kind. 

^ 

How does this bear on the practical work of bringing up 
children ? In this way: We think, as ws are accustomed to 
think ; ideas come and go and carry on a ceaseless traffic in 
the rut— let us call it~you have made for them in the very 
nerve substance of the brain. You do not deliberately intend 
to think these thoughts ; you may, indeed, object strongly to 
the line they are taking (two « trains ” of thought going on at 
one and the same time !) and, objecting, you may be able to 
barricade the way, to put up »JS|o Road " in big letters, and to 
compel the busy populace of the brain^world to take another 
route. But who is able for these things ? Not the child, ' 
immature of will, feeble in moral power, unused to the weapons 
of the spiritual warfare. He depends upon his parents ; it rests 
with them to initiate the tlioughts he shall think, the desires he 
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shall chemh» the feelings he sliall allow. Only to initiate ; no 
more is permitted to them ; but from this initiation will result 
the habits of thought and feeling \\'hich govern the man- — his 
£haraci€f\ that is to say. But is not this assuming too much, 
seeing that, to sum up roughly all we understand by heredity, 
a child is born with his future in his hands ? The child is 
born, doubtless, with the tendencies which should shape his 
future ; but every tendency has its branch roads, its good or 
evil outcome; and to put the child on the right track for the 
fulfilment of the possibilities inherent in /n'm, is the vocation 
of the parent 

* * # » 

But religious training, and the Bible? It is so hard to 
know what to teach when everything is an '*open question.” 
Courage, Nothing is lost yet, and the future is for us. We 
yield, not the Scriptures, but one or other of the old canons 
of interpretation, as science show.s it to be untenable ; but we 
look her in the eyes and interrogate her sharply ; and, above 
all, we are intolerant of the assumption of infallibility in a 
teacher who is ever smearing out with wet finger some ICvSSon 
of yesterday, because it is not the truth of to-day. Are we 
not on the verge of a new criticism, not historical, and not 
natural, but personal f Is not physiology hurrying up with 
the announcement that to every man it is permitted to mould 
and modify his own brain ? That, not heredity, and not 
environment, but education, is the final and the formative 
power ? That character is the man, and education is the 
maker of character, howsoever much she owe her material 
to the other two. 

♦ * * * 

And ho\v should this affect our study of Holy Writ? By 
concentrating criticism upon the personages of the Bible rather 
than upon the recorded events. First upon the authors— known 
or unknown : the instruction in righteousness is not less or 
more, whether Moses or another, Isaiah or another, wrote the 
words. Is it in human nature, is it in the nature of authors, for 
a man to suppress himself as the authors here ? Where do the 
little affectations and vanities of the man of letters crop up? 
Where are the turgid utterances, the egotistical, the bombastic ? 
Even Plutarch, prince of biographers, cannot refrain himself; 
he gives you liis opinion of his man, and illustrates it by 
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ddi^^htful anecdotes ; but to set the man himsdf before you 
for judgment without a yea or a nay — not Plutarch or another 
has been able for this, least of all the biographers of to-day. 
Where, in the stories of Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob, of prophet, 
priest, or king, have we moral disquisitions ? Is not rather 
the principle made plain all along the line that right and 
wrong are self-evidenced, calling for neither praise nor blame ; 
unadorned straightforward narrative is enough when every man 
carries the judge in his bosom. And then the persons— how the 
springs of human action are laid bare, how they rise from out the 
sacred page, not a galleiy of Hebrew portraits, but a procession 
of the living, more manifest than the people with whom you 
sit at table e%^ery day ! Whence is this, if not by the inspiration 
of God ? And how majestical do some of them take shape 
before us! How feeble are patriotism, enthusiasm, altruisms, 
all the fine words of to-da>% to express the law-giver of Israel, 
the prophet, the poet, the leader of men, a man of like passions 
with ourselves, too, but how incapabie of self! Moses, Mos£s^ 
und vmmr Moses T' Truly this one character is enough to 
stimulate us to the bringing up of godly and manly youth. 
And in what two or three wonderful touches have we set before 
us the education that made him. And all the time, no praises, 
never a story told for his exaltation, no more ever than the 
flow of lucid narrative showing only events in their course. 
Here is essential truth ; here is a two-fold inspiration, hiist, to 
produce the man Moses ; next, to portray him. Ah, but, the 
‘^evolution of history^l" Truly, if man is to be measured by 
the heaped up praises of his biographers, every year we produce 
many, not only greater than Moses, but greater than Christ! 
When does biography issue from the press so free of laudations 
as are the four evangels ? O, the sweet reasonableness of 
Christianity!'* the most sober sanity of that great company 
elected to hand over to us the counsels of God. 








BOOKS. 

En lioexkens cnde boexkens.^ 

WE noticed last ntonth Dr. Schofield's ^ork 

1, !nthf «.ell be mastered by every school-boy and school-girl. This 
' onth k t ca attLdon to the Lme lulhor's oj Hygkm (in two 

each Al^ & Son). There has been abso^tely nothmg 
of the kind pnblished so practical, useful, and interesting to the 'av 
?nee the appearance of Dr. Andrew Combes works on physiology 
« rrmbe» was in its day a veritable boon and a blessing to men j and 
mSy Jf us have stuck faithfully to our old friend-the closely printed pages 
packed with anecdotes and il lustration s-in spite of the endless admirable 
primers and manuals of physiology and ^yg'^ue which should have 
a work over liaif a century old. But there is no denying the fact. Combe 
is a little out of date, and we are quite willing to admit it, noiv that have 
found his successor. Written on quite difTerent lines, Dr. Schofield s Manual 
has the same delightful freshness, the same wealth of interesting anecdote, 
and the same gossipy style ; we do not mean impertinent reading-made- 
easy gossip that comes down to your level, but the pleasant neighbourly 
ifossip we all love, for “ 'tis our nature to.” 

And these volumes, which would be pleasant reading for an idle half-hour 
even if they dealt with matters of no particular rooment to us, do, m fact, 
treat of subjects which every reasonable human beiug should make himself 
acquainted with. Parents, especially, who have the charge of other lives 
than their own, feel the need of a practical, readable work, which, while avoid- 
ing the anatomical details the medical student must master, yet tells m non- 
technical language all that lay persons need to know of the organs and their 
functions, the tissues and their uses, the means of supporting, developing, 
and keeping these in health, and of nipping in the bud any tendency to 
disease. But a mere manual of health, based on physiologic^ facts, is not 
enough for us In these days : this is an age of progress, and the science of 
life especially has made mawellous strides in the last fifty years. ^ 

few years ago,» says Sir John Lubbock, ** bacteria seemed mere scientific 
curiosities,'* while now **the interesting researches of Burdon- Sanderson, 
Greenfield, Koch, Pasteur, Toussaint, and others seem to justfy the hope 
that we may be able to modify these and other germs, and then by appro- 
priate inoculation to protect ourselves against fever and o ther acute diseases. 
Dr, Schofield not only brings his readers up to date in the matter of dis* 
coveries, but treats the whole subject of life and health from the stau 
- of the modern scientist, and at the same time with a reverent sense t at 
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SO that It was almost as if the godfather no longer belonged to 
cartli, hut was already in heaven. 

But all the\time the old man had not lost sight of the boy's 
talent for dra\\ing, for he could himself draw very fairly, as the 
heads on the wall and many beautiful designs for clocks testified 
which were carefuJly painted in oils. He had often taken him 
with him into the \^pd and fields and talked with him, and sat 
near him for hours, whence drew out paper and pencil at his 
bidding, and began to draw> . The old man carefully collected all 
the leaves wliich Heinerle had already dratvnj flowers and trees, 
and the faces of the people in the tillage. He made him observe 
each flower, and pointed out its special beauty, and each tree he 
made him follow from its roots to branches, that he might 
draw it as God created it ; and more than once he had said to 
Jiini that it was the glory of art to follow\he works of God, and 
to reproduce on paper God's honour and majest}^ For every 
true artist must say w'ith his works, seek hot mine own, but 
my Father's honour, who is in Heaven/' And ao no artist must 
produce bad work, or he disgraces his Master, whom, in any case, 
he cannot excel 

Thus one light after another dawned upon Heinerle, who 
would so gladly have set to and become an artist in .real good 
earnest, though he saw no prospect of that as yet. For how he 
could fit It in with watch-making, organ-building and playing^ 
sign-painting, or with the singings praying, and concocting^little 
potions, in which last he %vas also educated, was about as clear to 
him as his schoolmaster's art of reckoning, of which, as menti^ 
has been made, he understood nothing. And yet it was coming 
to him quicker than he thought. \ 
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